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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

NEW ANTHOLOGIES 

The Quiet Hour, selected and arranged by Fitz-Roy Car- 

rington. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Little Book of American Poets, edited by Jessie B. Rit- 

tenhouse. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1915, by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. Gomme & Marshall, New York. 
Mr. Carrington brings to his task as anthologist the same 
rare sense of selection and discrimination that distinguish him 
as a collector and connoisseur of fine prints. This, in a 
time when taste, as an artistic canon, is more or less in abey- 
ance, is worth recording. 

In The Quiet Hour Mr. Carrington has selected from old 
and modern poets poems largely of a reflective mood and 
suitable for reading by both young and grown-up people at 
the twilight hour. The poems are arranged under the separ- 
ate headings, Cradle Songs, Infancy, Childhood, Night, Sleep, 
Charms and Dirges, and the book is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions pf rare prints and engravings of the authors included. 
Those who have enjoyed, as I have long enjoyed, Mr. Car- 
rington's other anthologies, The King's Garland, The 
Queen s Garland, The Shepherd's Pipe, and The Pilgrim's 
Staff, will welcome this new volume. 

The new anthology edited by Miss Rittenhouse is a com- 
panion volume to her Little Book of Modern Verse, issued 
last year. The arrangement is chronological, beginning with 
Philip Freneau and ending with Paul Lawrence Dunbar, who 
died recently. The modern selection of course was more 
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fully covered by the preceding volume. Anyone who sets 
out to make an anthology is sure to face a certain amount of 
objection; the choice is always personal, not only on the side 
of the editor but of the reader as well, who would like to 
include poems not included or leave out poems included ; but 
the first requisite of retrospective anthology is that it should 
be fairly representative, and as this book seems to fulfil this 
condition, there is little room for carping. If I miss one 
or two favorites, I am also reminded of several poems 
which I had forgotten. Of course there is much that one 
would like to leave out. But an anthology is a good deal 
like a museum, whose directors are often more afraid of a 
blank wall than of poor painting. As historical links, certain 
poets no doubt deserve to be remembered. Nevertheless, I 
should like to see a director or an anthologist courageous 
enough to make a collection on a purely aesthetic basis. 

The general plan of Mr. Braithwaite's anthology im- 
proves from year to year. This year it is more inclusive in 
scope than formerly, having covered a larger number of 
magazines, and the result is a certain improvement in the 
quality of the poems published. The arrangement of the 
book would be much better if it presented the poets in al- 
phabetical order, rather than according to a fancied group- 
ing by subject. 

The editor gives what he believes to be the best poems of 
the year 1915, and out of the eighty-eight poems repub- 
lished, I find twelve that reach a high-water mark, as many 
more that give me pleasure, and about the same number of 
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serious omissions. As I said last year, Mr. Braithwaite's 
yearly summary of poetry is an important feature of the 
Boston Transcript, which should be adopted by one paper 
at least in every city. Perhaps instead of a yearly summary, 
a column or. two each month reprinting the best poems of 
that month, would be better. Newspapers please copy. 

Two anthologies which will be reviewed later are the 
Catholic Anthology, published by Elkin Mathews, and in- 
cluding poems by W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Douglas Gold- 
ing, T. E. H., Orrick Johns, Alfred Kreymborg, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Harriet Monroe, M. B., Harold Monro, 
Carl Sandburg, Allen Upward, William Carlos Williams, 
Ezra Pound and John Rodker; and Georgian Poetry 1913- 
1915, published by ^the Poetry Bookshop, which groups to- 
gether Gordon Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, William H. 
Davies, Walter De La Mare, John Drinkwater, James 
Elroy Flecker, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Ralph Hodgson, 
D. H. Lawrence, Francis Ledwidge, John Masefield, Har- 
old Monro, James Stephens and Lascelles Abercrombie. 

A. C. H. 
Les Pontes de la Guerre. Librairie Militaire Berger-Lev- 

rault, Paris. 

In Les Pobtes de la Guerre, forty-odd men and one 
woman, some of whom are youthful soldiers as well as 
poets, and others are poets too old for military service, are 
represented each by one, two or three war poems. These 
poems may have appeared already in French magazines, but 
not before August, 1914. Theodore Botrel, laureate of the 
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